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' LOUIS, HILD^ARDEI and MARY 
. A COMPARATIVE STUDY IN lilFANT BILINGUALISM 

- ]|ntrodu9^tion 

j "E^ecent studies developmen^I psychplinguistics have 

alpld^ to our knowle4g^ of the-maxmerl in which a child acquires 
hW native language. Studies in (ieveldping grammars abound 
and in them, credit has been given to the child's ability as 
pjaguist, i. e. the child is able to take data in the form of the 

^language that he hears and, analyze it in such a manixer that he 
is finally able to li^nderstand and use correctly the grajpmar of 
the language to which he is exposed. There remain, however, 

%iany unanswered questions as to how the child goes about 
this task, what innate knowledge he brings to bear on th^is task, 
and what he must learn before learning the- language. 

Another field of current scientific inte'rest is that of 
biiingualism ai^d the ability or the inability of the bilingual 
individual to separate his two languages.^ Studies of the 
language systems of the bilingual individual includife considera- 
tions of both the independence and the interdependence of the 
two systems^. In much of the literature on bilingualism the 
aubject und^rtronside ration is the bilingual child. Implicit 
in most studies of bilingual children is the notion that a child 
has^^ ^irst lii^ng;^ge and£^ language. 

Vt^die\^ of bilingualisn^v^jnd studies W child language 
acquisitionXi^ji^ together in an iih^esting w^y in the study 
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o£ infants who have .been exposed to tvm languages since the 
pre-speech period, the bilingual inifants\/ho become bilingual 
children; Such children may be considered to have two native 
languages. Confronted with the necessity fqr learning two 
language systems, how does the child go about differentiating 
and learning these two languages? There are thoSe who say 
that he does not. Some would claim that the child who has 
learned two languages simultaneously is a confused individual 
who nev^r masters either language; that he is the epitomy of 
the compound bilingual who has onejanguage system with 
two modes of expres^^ion both of which are interdependerxt, 
,Such a model, however, has never been shown to exist on the 
basis of empirical evidence in the study of biling^ual individu^alfi 
Since children in bilingual communities the world over/ do suc- 
cessfully learn two languages simultaneously and do function 
appropriately in sociolinguistic settings requiring the^use of 
one or thie other language, perhaps the child does differentiate 
and distinguish his two languages at an early age. This is an 
empirical question arid assuming ^at the child's linguistic 
ability Vioes indeed include the ability to acquire two native 
languages, then we need to go further and pose theoretical 
questionj3\related to the child^s language learning ability 
based on the evidence of his eaj^ly bilingiialism. 

Problematic in all studies of bilingualism is the def- 
inition of the term. It is necessary to define, for es^ch purpos 
the class, of bilinguals which will be included in the study aii 



each definition usually turn^ out to be v^gue. In this case also 
the ciass'of bilingual infarit^ will be defined by vague parameters. 

Conditions considered necessary for the infantr to learn 
two languages simultaneous^ly are those which expose, him to both 
langijages in a natural situation. It is premature to be ^explicit 
as to quantity and g^ality of that exposure, since no one is cer- , , 
tain as. y^t of the relationship between language learning by the 
monolingual child and the quantity and quality of language in 
hikjingui^V|c environment* In the absence of a definitive level - 
of exposurVn^cessary for the simultaneous acquisition of two 
languages, tW bilingual infant will be defined as one who is 
exposed to two languages in such a way that he learns both df 
them. In a bilinguai^conimunity it may be that both parents: are 
bilingual, or it may be that there are monolingual speakers of 
both languages in the child's community* The community of 
the iJtiiv^t includes parents, older siblings, extended family, 
,or any dther charged with the care of the child] The older child 
jcyiay also be part of a larger community which includes friends 
of the family, playmates, and other inhabitant^ of a wider 
community. The older child's linguistic envirinJnent includes , 
language from these people as well as from communication media 
such as radio and televisian. p ^ 

For the first two years, however, ;^ith tlie purpose of 
setting limits on the child's corrffSunity, that Xcommunity will 
be considered to consist of those\who are at o^e femq or another 
his caretakers ar^d companions, iiK^uding, bu^ licit limited to, 
parents, sibl'ings, baby sitters, and W of |he extended 



famU>^. " It is from these ""that the child receives the langjaage 
input of th.e firs t two^years which constitutes' th^ data that he 
uses to construct his emerging grammar. It is a mistake to 
equate the terms 'native isCnguage' and 'mother tongue'', for 
th^ terrrx 'mother tongue' implies that the mother^is the sole ( 
cajretaker of the child and the chief source of language input 
to the child. In many cases this ms^y true. In other qj^kses, 
howev^^or, especially in cultures where the extended family 
also assumes responsibility for the care of the child, 'ixiother 
tongue' may be a misnomer. Bilingual infants, therefore, 
Will be those who receive from their linguistic environment 
some reasonable extent of^exposure to two JLanguages. Such 
situations are considered to arise naturally in bilingual 
countries or in language contadf;Xettings, These will be 
designated here a^< natural bilingual sijfcuations. 

Bilingual communities for the infant may be created 
by the conscious decision of a parent or caretaker of the child 
to speak only one language to the^hild, altliough that person 
is bilingual and the larger community is monolingual in the 
other language. These ^illb'e referred to as artificially ' 

0 

created bilingual situations. There is also a^sgrt of middle 

ground w^ere, within a monolingual la rgj^ community, one 

of the djiild's caretakers is a. rrtonolinguall speaker of anothfer 

language. In this case, however, the chiM's bilingual en- 

viroimient is more nearly natural one than one that is urti^^ 
\ / ■ ' 1 ■ 

\fic4ally created. - 1 ^ 



Perhaps because of the theoretical copnplications in- , 
volved, perhape because so little is known about th^ language 
acquisition pr'oces© in on,e language, there is- 3 paucity of data 
on the language acquisition process of bilingual infants. The 
two best known longitudinal studies are those by Ronjat (1913) 
and Leppqld {1939). There are several anecdotal accounts 
discussed in shorter papers , including Burling (1973), Tabouret- 
Keller (1962), Slobin (1973) aild Imedadze (I960). For the past 
three years data has been collected by this inve3tig;g.td!t from a 
. jchLild being raised in a bilingual environment. In this papef ^ y^. 
the recently collected data will be compared with certain aspects 
of the data available in the two longitudinal studies by Ronjat 
and Leopold. It is not the purpose of this paper to assert defini- 
tive answers, but rather to see whether geneoi^p^lizations are 
possible about the process of simultaneous language acquisition 
on the basis of data-available. If, on the basis of- preliminary 
observations generalizations are possible, it should also be 
possible to propose hypotheses which can be tested using the 
methodology^ and techiiiues of modern developmentaLpsycho-^ 
linguistics. \ * . 

The Bilingual" Children . ^ 

As was noted above, bilingual situations vary greatly. 
Before discussing the data, from the bilingual infants, it is . 
necessary to set forth the type of bilingual situation that each * 
child was exposed to and note differences ^nd similarities in 
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those IWiguistic ejyvironments, as well as to note the type of 
data avjaCilable for each child. It will be necessary later to ^ 
•efer' to those Imguis tic environments to accbunt for differ-^ 
ences -in bilingual deyeloprnent. The three children, pne boy 
..arid two'^'^girls, are Louis, Hildegarde, and Mary. Placed in 
bilingual linguistic' environments, they have obliged us by doing 
what was expected of them they learned two languages. 

Louis was bdrn July 20, 1908, at Vienne sur Rhone in 
the south of France. His father, Jviles Ronjat, decided to study 
the language development of his child, deciding at the same tim^ - 
that the child should be bilingual. He was advise^ to use the 
"one person, one language", method, ^ith himself always 
addressing the child French and the mother in German. In 
terms_pf the bilingual situation, Louis* community was a natural 
bilingual one. There were servants in the household who s poke 
botli languages. For the first 20 months of hiff life, the only 
persons in his immediate environrri^t who spoke French were 
his iather and his father's relatives when they came to visit. 
\ His rprse was monolingual German speaking and his xnother 
alwaysVspoke German to him, het native language, He^also 
visitfed-wiST^is mother's family who spoke German. ,At IjS l^e 
spoke more German than French. Ronjat notes that hq^himself 
corrected Louis when he put German words in his French phrases, 
but that his mother did nobdo so ^hen he put French words in ^ 
his German phr£^.s,e3 indeed, it was hardly necessary because 
it almost never happended. For eight weeks, between the ages 
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of 1;10 and 2;2, Louis visited with his father's i^elatiyes who 
all spoke French. A;t that time the child's two languages began 
to equalize, and at 2;9, he wap using French words in German 
sentences, and seldom the reverse, When^ at 3;7 months, 
Louis was visited by his German speaking grandmother and aunt^ 
his languages again equaJLized^ , At 3;9 months he began playing 
v^ith his bilingual friend Addi, whose pjct^rents, though bilingual, v 
spoke German with each' other, unless in the presence of someone 
who did not speak German. He and Addi began by speaking Frenc 
then used both languages , and finally, played together entirely 
in German, except in the presence of another child who did not 
speak that language. Ronjat notes that at that: time Louis ' mono- 
logues were in ei^ther French or German, depending upon the 
subject of the lixonologue and the presence of a Fprench or German 
speaker within hearing. His imaginary friend Charles, however, 
spoke only French. Of the three children considered here, the 
case of Louis is by far the most satisfactoiry for two reasons: 

1) His bilingual community was indeed that and not a special one 
created for a particular situation, excep/t for the decision that 
his mother was to use only German wi^H him and his father only 
French. Even that decision was base^ on the idea that each 
parent Would speak to the child in his/own native language. 

2) Ronjat follows Louis' progress carefully thrdu^^i the first 
four years of his life and compare^ his progress ^ith tlia 
other bilingual children and with that of monolingual children, 
of both languages. 
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mldegarde was the daughter of Werner Leopold, li^xguist 
and professor of German at Evanston, Illinois. She was born 
July 's, 1930r, in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Both Hildegarde's 
parents sboke German, although only to her father was it a native 
language. In the home, it was he who spoke to Hildegarde in 
German,, all the rest of the child's nor^g^al community being 
English sipeaking. Leopold notes that although her mother spoke 
to her in English, there was a tendency for the mother to use 
> ^'certain German words which the child had learned". (V oh 11, 
p. 13) When Hildegarde was 11 months old, the family wen^t for 
a visit with relatives in Germany. There, her mother sTpoke 
to her in Cierman. Conse(^uently, when she began speaking, her 
\first words were German. Leopold notes that although she hald 
understood English when they began the trip, it was necessary ' 
for her to "rele4rn" English on their return. . Except for that 
visit, Hildegairde's environment was predominantly English- 
speaking vatlvher father proy^ing tiie only input of Gei^man. 
Eyen friends who ^ poke German would'^use English with tii§.^hild, 
on' finding it>ei' (iomina.nt language. When she was Kve vears 
(^Jjt^^Jie^mily again wefit to Cer/rXxiv, this time for a sri-month 
period. Daring this time, Hil(|^garde was exposed only to 
German ar.d became German dofhinant. On returning to the 
United States, she required several days to again become com- 
fortable sdeaking English. From that time, Leopold tried to 
make Gerrjian the language of the home, but withou^t much sue- 
1 cess since the larger community was monolingual English 
speaking a^id Hildegarde 's mother preferred to sp^ak English. 
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During the period shortly after her^eturntfrom Germany, 
Leopold noted several instances/whi^re hex words were English, 
but her pronunciation German. Except foir the trips to Germany 
which were actually monolingual German ^xperien&d^s, Hildegardefs 
bilingual community was the most nearly artificial Jof the three, / 
In essence, the source of her German was her father, with. the 
exceptions noted abovei Iii terms of a study in bilingual develop- 
ment, Leopold's study, although intensive, is incomplete. He 
accepts as data only those utterances which he himself/has heard. 
Thus, differentiation in language usage due tp social: situation is 
not noted. follows her progress vervdoselyXp to the age of 
two years. \Beyond that, his noj;es are kept in, diar,y*form, and 
often ar^ notations of ill fopm!ed sentences gather than cprfect 
sentences. Rather than giving the child credit for the incredible 
accpmplishxxient of learning German with, only the one mode^ he , 
sometimes seems to cfetde her for not beiixg able ^ speal< a-c^m-' , 
plete adult verspn of the language from the beginning. His d^ta 
are reliable; hirs-^ommentaries on th6 data are bften without 
foundation. - . " 

Mary is my own daughter, born January 10, 1972, in 
Escondido, California-. My decision to raise her as a bilingual 
was bksed on my exjperienc^ with the bilingual languXge/develop- 
^rnent 0^ my two oldeii^ dalighte^s. Although**! am :^luent in Spanish, 
I tend not to speaTd-Turdess I am witk/someone vtrho speaks littl,e^ 
^or no English, 'xheryefore, vd;rfen I star\ted my gipaduate studies - 
in linguistics, I invited mvlriend, from'Hermo$'illo/ Mexico to. 




to :t%trl 
tiiat I was 
my*linguis 
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d l©ok.after the child/en, ^s"{3He,cialiy 
Mary was seven ^af^ths old. Prior 
Spanish with tKe baby/ found 

ry ian^age not beiiig a part of * 
aniMi, .For ten-itlonth^, while' 
Glx^ria was with us/ Maryfheard almost equally English and^ ^ 
^ SpaniTfi^h, with Spanish probafcly predominating slightly. Gloriaj, ' 
being m^jnollngij^l Spanish speaj^^ used bnliv^panish. .The\^ 
older girls a^d I Used both languages with heiWisual^^ depending 
on whether Glorid. was with us or not, althougji, by me time 
. Mary began speaking^,';! became more comfortable usxnfiLSpran; 

withTher, Gloria returned to Mexico when Ivi^ry was 1;6^ ai 

■ ' . ♦ ■ ■ /. . 

the following feTilTvi^hired a monolingual S panishrs peaking bal;jy 
^ ^s'^tter. Except for anpther^two months during her third' summer^ 

V'* ' ■ ■ . cs^ 

a liv'e-ki baby sitter has ^ib^en Mary^s chiep source of Spanish . 
*):a^guage input. HeP- ^c^der sist<^ and I^lso use Spanish with^ 
herVo^asionally^ and she has books and records ^n S^nish, 
- TlYieTf^s a bilingvial Spanish^English community in Escondido, 
aij^d almough we are not a ^art^ of.it, we are acquainted with many 
otthe menib^rs of that community; When we get tog etljier,^ they ^ 

* speak to the child in Spanish, ' One of her plcier sisters is^in a 

• ; bilingual progra^ at school, ^and teacherg and friends of that 

sister also use fi^a^iki with' l^ary. In terms i^Tnaturalness of 
0 exposure and equality between the two language s-, Mary falls ^ 

somewhere in between Hildegarde and LouiSi, i^he is English 
/ dominant, and he^^ ianguag^.developm English is advan^ced ' 
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for'lier age. Her Spanish, bbweyer, is ajs^o flueiit, although her 

level development is noV^the same as that of her^English. „ Justi*» 

^ \, ■ * ■ • • ' * ■ 

*^ - ■ ■ '■ \- ' • * ■ • J 

fication of these estimajtes of ner fluency in each language will bo 

' : ^ - - , . ' - ' 

made later. The data frqpa Mary consists of note^^ k<^pt^ by both 

Gloria and me when MKry was first beginning to talk; pthfer notes 
that I jotted down from tim;)?' to time as g^noted particular, examples^ 
of language development; approximately ten hours of tg;£ps which 
are onjy par,tially traixsaribed, but which span the period of her , 
development from 1;0 to 3;2;. and one videotape mcide when she y/as 
3;2, in which she was engaged in an unstructured play session 
with a^er son whom she believed to be iAo|ioliixgual Spanish spe^if^ 
irk%y In addition I have \yritten one paper Based^pn Mary's bilingual 
ism at the a^e of 2;2. ' . 

These then are iJhe three subjects, sEparatid by time^^n^ 
spaca, as well ap tlae laJnguages ifbat, they learned. Are gener- 
alizations .really possible fromMthe experiences oj C three such 
children? Any patterns of- similarity, any possible generali^^a- 
tions, should have^a certain universal vauidity, ajc least for. * 
child|;:en learning languages in Vimilar Unguis tic envir onments . 
On^clodSy'^arnLination^^ lingiiistic environments of the three 
certain^milarities. become ey;identNl) They share the exper- 
ien^ces of being children^f liaguist parents and living in what 
Rgnjat calls 'les milieux Wltivfes*'; 2) T^he language environ-^^ 
ment of each child inclfctd^d^in put from at least one speaker of 
eai.chJiEtnguage who was a natl^ speaker of that language. 

Each child was expected to bWiome^bilingual and to profit 
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by the experience; 4) Whetherbr not it had any influence on 
the child '3^jei,(ech.d^^ corrected when 

he mixed elements Of the; wo language^. El>a^r words, language 
inixln?"was not socially acceptable or linguistically^cceptable 
behavior^\ ^ ' ' 

All of fli^ above factors may need -to be t^ken into con- 
sideration in compa^ring^the language competency of the subjects 
liere with that of other bilingual .children. It may be, however, 
that none o| the\above factors really affect^ed the language de- 
velopment of the child. In* any event, in spite of real and appar- 
ent differences in the environj;nents of the children, there appe^^r 
to be alsV^ertaiit similarities. ObviG^usly it will be impossibl 
at this time\o say anything ^bout the specific languages involved, 
although in a study of s eV^^ral bilingual ch^dl^en^Var^^g the 'same 

two languages we might t?e kble to compare differing syntactic 

■ " \ ' " ' {■ ^ ' ' 

structures within the langud:ges\ The data from* these three children 

- / • ' J ■ _ ' ■ •, ■ . ^ , \ 

do, howeveif, pyovide us w|th insist riito infantjbilingualism and 
rovide the basiM for tentative hypothWi^a Vi^ich can be tested by 
further studies. ^, x . 

> ■ ^ 

Eviden££jP]o^ 

One of titibvq^pstions asked by inve s Sgator^. of bilingual 

■ \ \ 

infants relates to tha^ipoint at which the child becomes aware 
that he is dealing witn\tw^ language systems. Answers to this 
v^j^u^esti^^ to as late as 6 ot. 7 years. For 

Mary, I believe that this\awarene^ occurred in the pre-speech ^ 
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peliod,- somewhere bef^ore. 11 months. The cause of the disparity 
in answers to the question of awareness of bilingual environment 
'is probably a lack of definition of th'e term ^aii^are' and differing 
'Opinions as to what constitutes evidence of tne-child's a>?i^areness. 
Also^involved are differing theories about tjae child's #ole in the 
language acquisition process. In a theory ^f language acjq^isi- 
Nation which regards the child as a passive receptaclfe^or langu- 
" Q-ge, awareness of XY^e two languages would not be^ necessary for 
the development of the^ilingual child's two languages. In a 
theory which regards the child >s an actiy<6 participant in the 
language acquisition process, shaping and reshaping successive 
-aiiRproximations of the adult grammar > awaireness of the existence 
G^f^^twJ) systems'" is basic to the child's ability t<^ construct two 
grammars. . . <^ 

Before discus-sing what is meant by awarenesa<|^t is 
D/ecessary to determine whether there is evidence/frbm 
lingual children that ther^e may be awareness of ajiy systematic 
features of speech in the pre-speech^ period. Studies of iliono-* 
liiigual childre3l!'^ave shpwn that before the stage of actual sffeech 
production^ the child hats recognized and is able to imitate car- 
tain intoi^pLation' patterns of the adult. (Tonkova-Yampbl"skaya, 
.1973) Mai^y cKi-ldren go through periods in which they , produce 
long strings of unintelligible babbling with the intonation patterns 
of th'e adiXlt la;pguage. The child perceives and triea to produce 
these suprasegmental features of his language environment. One 
might say that he is aware of the differing intonation patterns in 
the speech he hears. 



Part of the tasvk of the child learning language is to 
choose, out of all the sfJ^^dch scninds with which he is bopi- 
barded, just those which phonemic in the language he is 
leairning, i. e. .which sounds ^^ctaally differentiate meaning 
and which sounds are simply al^phonic variants of each pther. 
In order to do this, the child mus^e aware afcsome level of 
consciousness o.f both the flow of spe^h and the segmentation 
of speech. It may be argued that this kitQwledge is ijmate and 



that the child does not have to be consdcuxs df^languag^e to make 
these distinctions. Such ajji argument again ha^\the child as a 
passive recipient rather thaxi an active pg-rticipant \n the langu- 
age learning process. ^ 

Bloom (1970) has given evidence that the child does in- 
deed construct his -grammar in an individugil way and that child- 
. ren^s language acquisitiods can be considered a series of appro 
/ motions of the adult grammar. In order to accomplish thejcon- 
struction of a grammar of any kind, the child must h^ve a cons^ 
ness.of language as systematic, rule-governed sequences of 
morphemes. Rertiilent to this consciousness are those studies 
which show that the child plays with language, actively chang- 
ing ,it, creating new sequences of words and sounds, (eg. Weir, 
1962). In order , to play with language in this fashion, me child 
must be aware o| possibilitif^3 in language and c^nsi^encies ah 
inconsistencies between his play and the adult system. 

A definition of 'awai^eness of systematic language^ may 
be stated as that critical leve\of consciousness necessary to 
the child for him to b^gin formulating grammars of the languag 



\ 
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that he is learning. This ciwareness is certainly not linked with * ' 
words and does not reflect conscious thought. It may reflect 
some interaction of the innate abilities of the child with his 
linguistic environment, but if the child is really creating 
grammar^, then he has an awaireness of those facets of language 
which are likely candidates to fit into syntactic and semantic 
categories which he, either iimately or through having learned, 
believes to exist. 

-Given this definition of awareness of systeinatic langu- 
age £ot th'e monolingual child, what constitutes awareness of 
two systems for the bilingual child? Is there any reason to be-^^^^^^-^^ 
lieve that, prior cto the point where the child begins actively pro- 
ducing intelligible speech, he might be aware of the existence of 
two 'systems? ^Children's early production of adult-like intonation 
patterns provides just such evidence. Different languages have 
differex^tt intonation patterns; children pay close attention to intona- 

\ 

tion patteivj^s. Different languages have different phonological 
inventories; children pay attention to the phonological inventories 
of the laggia:^e they are learning. It is certainly plausible that 
a chiid might recognize that the intonation patterns anS the phono- 
logical inventory of certain speakers are different from those of 
others. This in itself doea(nbt constitute, awareness of twa»languH 
age systems, for certain speakers in the child's linguistic en- 
vironment may speak the same language with different' 'accents 
What is .claimed, however, is that, even iii the pre -speech per iod, 

Q 

the^jphild raised in a bilingual environment has clues available 



which might lead hinfi to conclude that he is \feing expos.ed to two 
systematically different means of communication, claim is. 
being made as to the child's undea?standing at the pre-s^eech 
period, it is simply that he pays attention to acoustic featured 
of speech which differ systematically among languages and that 
on the basis of these features he may make preliminary judge- 
ments about the languages in his environment. 

More so^an in the monolingual chila, the syntactic rule© 
and the social rules of speech interact in the speech behavior of 
the bilingual child. It is sometimes difficult to make decisions 
about the linguistic competency of the child bashed on his perform- 
ance ii;i certain sociail situations. Just as the child makes mistakes 
in developing his grammar, he may make mistakes in developing 
sociolinguistic ruleS for the use of language. Mpntilingual children 
must learn, for example, that, while it^js-^all right to marke demands 
of and giv,3 orders to siblings, on^t^ust use a more respectful 
ton^ of voice and even different syntactic structures when speaking 
with' parents and other adults. The child in a" bilingual community 

^ must add to this some notion qf which language tp use with whom, 
as well as notions of proper register and speech style in two langu- 
ages. In assessing the competence of bilingual children it is im- 
' portant to keep these fatts jn mind and be sure that our criteria 
for judgement are suited to what^we wish to judge. * . 

Looking at what might be considi^red evidence that the 
child is aware that there are two languages being used in "his 

* linguistic environment, w^ find that both linguistic and socio- 
linguistic iaehiivior are involved. At the upper limit, a realistic ^ 
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claim is that when the bilingual child is calling his two languages 

.if ... , 

by i;^ame, he is aWare of his own bilingualitjr. This is not to sjaiy 
that the child*is aware^ pf the parameters of bilinguality in his 
environxnent ... i. e. , he may believe that everyone is bilingual, 
or he maiy not realize that he is doing anything unusual. He may 



realize that certain people in his environment are monoljiigual 
speakers of one or the other languag^e, bu^ »ot realize that other 
speakers have a different pattern of language dominance. Rorijat 
gives some amusing anecdotes aboui^i^ouis ' reactions to people 
who did not fit his egspected pattern of language behavior. When 
he was 2;3, a friend came to the house who spoke French with a • 
heavy German accent. Ronjat forgot to tell the friend to usex>nly 
German with the child, ^nd alone \^th the child, the firien^, spoke 
his distorted French mixed with German.* Louis was indignant 
and it took his parents a whole day and a great deal of insisting 
to conVince.the child to sit and chat nicely with the man. About - 
the same time< there was a new maid in thetouse, a German ^ 
speaking girl replacing a French speaking girl. Louis e^cpected 
the new girl to speak French as the other one had done, and it 
took almost a day for him to accept th^t she did not and to address 
her in Ge;pman. There were other incidents i but thpse two are , 
repre^ntativ^ 

The three subjects in this study all nam<pd their languages 
by name before the age of 2;6. Mary was requesting to\be spoken 
to in English or i^i Spanish by 1;11. Ronjat was careful not to call 
the child's^ attention to the abstra(^tion of language by naming the 
Jangu^es. His dorrection of th^ child consisted of phrases such 
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as "Speak like Mama. or "Speak like Papa. " Yet, by 2;4 
Loui^ kne^SjlJhiat his two languages had names and he was 
calling them by name. J^eopold quotes Hildegar^e as asking 
him how to say a word ixx Germaja a 2;5. Assiaming that the 
point at which the child can identify his languages by name 
represents a point at whicjtai he is telling us that he is aware 
- of the presence of two languages in his environment, what can 
be considered evidence that the child is aware of a bili^g^iaj 
linguistic environment before this point? (Keeping in mind 
that our definition of awareness is that critical point of conscious 
ness necessary for the child to begin formulating two separate 
grammars.) ' /^"""^ 

In searching for behavior which^tnigfet be used'as 
evidence thai; the child has reached that critical point, both ' 
liAguistic and sociolinguistiy behavior m.ight be taken into accoun 
The problem of which*^ which, is confcfonded in the. bilingual . 
child by the fuzzy line between the two--ty^es of behavior. _ The 
follo)j^g represent five specific behavior patterns which the 
vj>i1ingual child might exhibit different from' the monolingual ^ 
cKilftr^d^ of a bilingual lexicon at the one word stage 

'^I:;;«^pe3^ch, 2) "Tira^slation fro^m, one language to ^he other, 
,3) lani^tw(ge specific illocutionary acts, 4) use dTlhe language 
appropriate tojEfee speakers of that language in the child's en-, 
vironment, and 5) con^sistent copabinatiob of words from the 
me language in the beginiiing syntactic stage, i. e. lack of 
la,ng;'{iage irixing. Of the above types of behavior, only two of 
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them can^be considered purely linguistic, the use of a bilingual, 
l^ticon and Ifce^abt of translation bet>green langiiages, Whkther 
or not tii^u&e of l^Wuag specific illocutionary.acts is iiiiguistic 
or sociolingui>tici^ at the present moment a theory specific 
problem. CerteCin^H^ of grammar would pllace - 

the illocution/rv force oi"^ utterance somewhere in its under 
lying representation. Other theories would place the illocutionary 
force of a senBbojce outside the linguistic realm and into the 
sociolinguistic realm.. The language in which a chilji addresses 
another person is a sociolinguistic matter and may 
by many things. The mixing or failure to mix langu^ 
pend as much o^ sociolinguistic features of the child 
ment as on the child's own grammar. 

The discus sion^below considers each of the behavioral 
patterns as evidence for awareness of bilihgualism, whether any 
one is necessary for us to say that the chj,ld knows that two laiigu- 
age systems exists and whether any one i's sufficiei^t 

1) The existence of a bilingual lexicon; IfUiej cfnld from 
the earliest stages of speech has a dual naming system for objects 
in his environment, he certainly exhibits a pattern^of development 
different from that of monolingual children. But is this evidenc^ 
of\ilingualism? Certainly m^ an adult or older child we would 

not cot^ider the ability to name objects in tv/o IcLiiguages evidence 

/ • 1 • 

of bilingiialism. The infant, however, has limited performance 

ability in any- language, so if he exhibits equal or i^imilar ability 

in two he nrdght be said to know two languages. Conservatively 

the bilingual child at the one word stage of development can be 



given gredit for knowing tE^ohi^Lts in his eixvironment have 
more than one name if hQ::iias a dual lexicon. This is not quite 
the same as having an awareness of two systems. The reveise-r--^" 
however, .would be a morle positive proof. If the infant raised 
in a^ilingual envfronmeht did not have some kind of ^uaJriiSxxcon 
we would be qui t6.;^9^ur prised and have to say that he was not 
bilingual and had not learned that there were two language sys;b^ms 
in his environment,^^ / 

2) i:ii^ris\^^oiciS^OTci one language to the otherr^^Transla" 
tion at a very early ag^ would be sbme situation Jjlwhich the 
word or some spoken form of one language ^okes from the 
child an equivalent word or trans la tipri in the other language. 
This is differeiit from th6 dual l(^dfcori in that it is not the object 
which prompts the child to ^peak but rather something more ab-* 
stract, Leopold argues that these early translations are not 
translations as the adult uses them, but rather the substitution 
of a passive word in the child^s vocabulary for a mdre active 
one. Lexical substitution synonym for synonym does occur in . 
monolingual children but is probably a later development and is 
a part of tKe child's leaning to participate in discourse. If 
these early translations by bilingual children are not transla- 
tions but i^erely substitutions, then^ these biJin«ai3J^hildren 
are at the very least more'' precocious^lir^eir language develop- 
ment than monolingual children. It could be argued that because 
thei^ are more synonym^ in his environment the bilingual child 
has lexical substitution available at an earlier stage. A mono- 
lingual American child with a British nanny might do much the 
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same thing if on hearing the word /'truck" from his mother he 
afepl^d with the w63;'d "lorry". It would be necessary to investigate 
more closely th^ child's translations to see if they differed quali- 
tatively fropi suqh a possibility in the monolingual child. 

■ ^ Language specific illocutionary acts: Many of the 
chub's early utterances are identifiable illocutionary acts, 
especially that of requesting. The child may have many ways of 
performing that act. He may only point and/br cry. If recogniz- 
ably speech forms accompany this act, however, these utterances 

I ■ ^ ■■■■■■ 

ma^^ be said to have illocutionary force.*' If the child's illocutionary 

act^ have language specific utterances accompanying them, and 

especially if these utterances differ qualitatively, then this mi^ht 

be evidence for the child's awareness of two language systi^ms. 

It tr^ight be- argued, however, that thi^' child was only repeating in 

sora(e way wliat he heard and that features in different languages 

hav<^ differing perceptual salience. This is probably true, but 

the existence of the possibility of translation in this case and the 

child's fa^ure translate argues for the child's emerging aware-v 

ness 'of two discrete systems and tt^e beginning development of 

those two systems. 

4) Use of the language appropriate to^speakers of that* 

'language in the child's environment: If the child consistently 

uses the proper language according to speaker it is at least 

some indication that the child may be aware of two systems 

and has thoge Systems associated with certain persons. In some 
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sense the child knowls/that '*in order to commiinicate with this 
person I must use Uiis part of my dual lexicon*^ Failure to use 
the appropjriate language does not constitute evidence that the 
child is not jaware of two systems. The child may know "that 
everyone in his environment is bilingual therefore there is no W<k 
need to restrict himself to one system in his attempts to communi- 
cate. One might argue that use of p^roper latigua^e with the 4 
proper person is a matter of using ap^l^ropriate linguistic regi$terV 
Children of llxe level of development that Wie are discussing here, 
i. e. at the "one and two word sta^e of language development, have 
not been fouxid to make di/$tinctions in language according to social 
position of the person they are talking to. Older children; 
or 4, do change their register when speaking to younger cjuldreij 
and animals. Unless our bilingual ^rhildren are socially prepo^^^ 
x:ious, they Jrobably cannot be credited with this ability at the 
one^^nd 4wo word stage. ^ 

5) La^ck of language rx^ing^'cit the begiiming syntactixs stage; 
By the time he forms two word senteinces ^and begins shewing evi- 
'dence of constructing his grammar, if a child og^isi6l;ently joins 
words from tl^e same languages and fails to rti\x,^^:^^r--i^ 
must be consadeTed evidence that he is constructing two seffjaratfe*'^'* 
grammars. On the.othel: hand; language mixing at this eaijly 
stage is not evidence for failure to be aware of two laAguagea, 
There can be other reasons for language mixing. If the adults^ 
'in the child's community mix languages, the chifd should be/ex- 
pected to do the same. If the child's desire to ^ommunk^ate 
outstrips his competence \ix the language , he is using^^^e may 
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be expected to use lexical items or constructions Jli^t Ije knows ^ 
from the*Dther language to fill in the gaps, iEfspecially pertinen^ 
here are individual differences in chifdren. As was illiis treated/ 
in Brown, Cazden, and Bellugi (1973) Eve u@,ed plurals long*be- 
fore Sarah^did, y^ut did not use th^m consistently. Whyra Sar^h . 
began using plurals she used, them correctly, > Sarah, i.t seems, ^ • 
waited until^l^e had the syfitem a little b^tter\analyzed« Spme , . 
children. like to talk and will make every e/fort to communicate^^ 

ev«n when they ar# unsure of ''the linguistic system they aire 

* . • " - . • / • ' 

using^ Others prefei? to ^sure they have analyzed the/ system 

c6rrecl3,y before using^t* • There a:^j, of course,* otjier reasons ^ ' 

for language mixing in child,ren^ including slips of th.e tdpgue 

and failure to analyze 'correctly which feature goes with which 

system^ Eyen jif therje-4s--iinifl;^n|;; if the ar^alysis pf the child's* 

speech shows language specific differen^s in*<56ns traction, such , 

9*s different wo ^^d orders, in <i;prtai^ types of sentences^ accof ding 

la?ng4age being used, 'the childVmust be credited with an aware- 

Ae'ss/of two systems ^and'an attempf'at formulating tW9 separate 

gi^mma^§., . * ' , 

Giv^ the criteria just discussed,, let us now turn to-the 

jd^ta from the three subjects tp sQe what evidence there is for ^ 

early awareness of two sy steams and early deuel^pmeiirt^o^ 

grammarsljn e^'^clx child. After looking at each child; it will 

be, possible .tp* compare their development for 'sirnilarities and 

differenced and to make some generalizations 4bout early bilin>gual 

■ y ^ - * I 

language development. 
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' ' Louis" firsts worlds were from a nursery language which 
Ronjat calls "Ammehspirache". These consisted of onomatopdeiatic 
expressions and spepial forjrtis of words u^ed,i3s^ith babies. These 
he used alrnost exclusively J^etween 1;1 and 1^4, At 1;4 he was " 
^sing the word Brot to ask for^read fr;pm his mother and p^in - 
/to aslK^^foT^read from his father. At ;1;8 he voluntarily .suppl^ied/ 
both nam<dP& frojnri^his dual lexicon, saying whilfe loolcing at a bpat 
om^e river, "Schiff, Sateau'' and while poinl^^ eyes, "Auge, 

0;eii*'r^a:wi*l;6-l59 Ronjat notes that the child^s vocabulary coii^ 
sis ted of jaame^ of objects in the two langua^ges, and a Est of^piv,ot- 
like Words i Mch^s mehr ^ noch , xmr , s^^hr , audh j^ in^Meriyian and 
a siinilar set in Frenc^ funfortuii^tely he ddesn^t lisrthe French' 
wor€s so we do not kndw if tJl^y Wexe translations or not). There 
was also a ' 'common^ vocs^bulary whicifi he ^i^^ parents 

words like te^, itt 1[sucrfi) -bua (Bibifraon)^ papa etc.. During the 
peribd from 1;6-1;9 ^onja^t give® us oiiily ond qlear case of the. child's 
mixing of the languages; , but states that>.any mixing <Gff fexical items 
was always in the direction of . putting*G ermaik words, usually naines 

of objects, ^nto French statements^- A^ 1;8 Louis is more able tov. 

' ^' • ^ , ■ ' . ' " 

express himself in .per man than in French, aii^JjU)^^^^ that 

the child is'-^are of thfe inequality of his'jtwo systeins in, himself,. 

* Two eariy Itranslations (or substitutions) occurred at I"^2 anil 

1;3. There was a ^game they played with the cMild where he had to / 

say "bitte" and '^c^nke" in G.erm^n; Ronjat was playin^| with the"^ boy 

a]:id tel&ig him "Ijit papa *' and Louis replied y^jpa pa His father 

then said, ''Pit merci" and Louis jrQplied, "i3ctnke»', *T^s , occurred 



^atl;2 and fcouis was not heard to say "irierci'' until two months . 
later. At 1^3 a similar circumstance occuri^d, Louis was accuptomed 
to counting a group of brightly colored toys on his little table. He 
was known to 'co\mt them in French and 3ay "4m, deux?'. He had not, 
been heard to c punt them in Geritian, His mother was playing with . 

' him and counting ^^Eins, ^wei, drei'V Louis repliedj^^ '*un, deux'*. 
Whether this is. actual translatian, or substitution of a^ passive^ ^ 

word for an active, w^rd, Louis certainly^ h^d.an ulnder standing of 

^ /. ^ • ' , ' 

the possibility.^£ substiti^ion far beyond the experience of mono- 
lingual children; More cl^^, evidence of translation comes at 1;9 
when he was in the, country ^Lth his French relatives. There he 
was tr gin's la ting to his monolingual' Gerrr^an nurse jwhat others of ^ 
the household weire^ sayingj^) her,- an^vii^e versa j' At 2;2 he was 
carrviiiC mesi^ages back and forth between his Frjench speaking 
' ^raildp£tr^t^^fed his Germln speaking/nurse. Between 2 ;8 and 3;6 

his French spe^h hadTin it'somfe.Geraiian calqufes, suah as 

) ' ^ ' . ^ ' ' ■' ■ ^ ~ " ' — 

^ comment grand for wi^g gross and comment loin for ^wie weit , But''^^^^ 

this w^as tli<e exception aSid not, the rule. The^^ciata given so far 

^ indicate/that'^X''oui3 knew^v^o aind knew when td use them 

appr^pr|atel^v Is there s^ny - evidence that he-A^s aware of two 

differin^^ys^tems? This evidence is available^jsr^eg^i^^ 

Between hj> and 1;9 tie regularly formed German 4nfiii|jjtives with^ 

-n«ai<d.Ge.rm^ pluirals such as Soldat' - Soldaten y and - Mann -' Manner , 

but he was^'never heard to forrnt Krench plurails wi'th -n or " er^ or to 

form French infinitives with Of the possible evidence for . 

early awareness of b4lingualism, the' da^ available for Louis 



shows him to exhibit Several. Stajrting at X;4 he shows ability 

to use a daal lexicon and to use tlie proper word with the proper 

person. That he was aware. of a dual lexicon before he used it 

was sho^yn by^his early trSiislations of "merci" and "eins, zwei*'. 

Hp exhibited the ability to translate' appropriately at 1;9. His 

early sentence Combinations were with <Diily minor exceptions, 

combinations of wo rd^ from the a'^propriate langi:jages,. His 

developing mor^ology was language speciJi^^ .^We have only 

one example of an identifiable illocutionary act given jji^^ th^ dalja^ 

that of requesting bread.at1[6 months. Although his request ^ 

form in each case wp»s the noun naming the item, he did ttse the ' 

noun appropriate to the person whose language he was spesLking, 

It would seem that Louis w^s aware at a very early ^tage ofNihe 

use of two langua^geaJ^i-Ms-^iivix^ and. of his ability to 

use liiose two languagea., Ilis 4mergi,pg graixiteiar was not one 

system, but two separate systems. Just howvearly is early When 

it comes to awareness of language, \ will discuss latex". 

Hildega?j<ie Is'^more difficult to fit into our pattern pfe/« 

ciseiy be csTuse Leopold stated so^mahy times that Hild'^g^t^d^i 

a^^ sma'U clM^ ' *X5^^^one~li!iit 

presen'^tiorn". Leopold's theo re tl^b^, model, and! his 

basic as s\imptions v^ere different from t)f£ose that we are using. 

^For example he states (Vol. 1^:^, 2^/ - ^ '^^ 

^ ^ From the literature'on child-language I had 

expected a stage of mechanical sound-imitatioi;i, 
^ith induction of the meanings for the wofds thus 
acquired. Undoubtedly this stage plays a rol© 
with other children, although it is agreed that the 
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undelr standing of wordg and sentenceV.generally 
comes much earlier tkan speaking. . In Hildegarde's 
case, the phase of mechanical imitation was com- 
pletely lacking; "meanings were al^^ays developed 
before soiimd -forms. The impulse for any kind of 
imitation Wc^ strikingly weak in this child; At . 
later stagej^too, she avoided saying a word be- 
fore she understood ijf. 



Again oti page 25 of the same volume he asserts: "Her speaking 
progress was hampered by, the lack of an impulse for imitation. 
I would like to aB^^sum the* possibility that Leopoid's - 
sumptions about Hildegarde^ bilingualism may have been similar 
toNhis assum^ptions about the role/ of imitation in the language acquisi- 
tionvprocess ...\a theory specifiV expectation! Let us examine h,er 
'.earlys^^eech^devel^ the ligHt of our rmodel-and the possible 

tp. what might be evidence tha**t the child is aware of two 



lajiguag& s/ysteif^^ to form two grammars. 

The first question tov^**k- is if Hilde garde, like Louis^ ha:d 
an .eairiy femnguai lexicon. Leop„old[^ag#e5fes thait she 4id. Her 



lexicon at includes dual itj6ms suchV^ ilje foltowi^gj 



i yes 



nass 


r ' all wet 


Schnee 


snow 


neiri 


' 


riT^ehr 


rnpre 


klle 


air ^ 


Auge 


eye 


Ei. 


.egg 1 


heiss 


hot 
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A'dditionally, there is a larger category of words tha^^e * 
similar in German and in English. • Lwpold could not decide, 
on the basis of Hildegarde's prommc/lation whether to call| 
these English or German,^ so he^Us them English-German. 
These include such words as book, milk, mama , papa , apple , ' 
bed, etc. ^ • * 

She also had many words in English which were npfa 

part of her German lexicon, and a few wprds in German whifili 

^^^'^ 

she did not know in EJnglish, or at least, Leopold never heard ' 

<j 

. her use them in English. « 

Leopold cites the following* instances of translation from' 
one language to., the other. At 1;6 Hildegarde'fe rciother had been 

^^telling her '^no, nd?*' and^then she asked her rhetorically, 
''Don^t ypu too w what 'no, no' means? ' Hfildegard^ answered, . 
»»nein, n«in'^. Afil;],0 Hirdegarde*s' mother remarked to^i^r father 
while th#y were driving, »'LcJok at the cars. Hildegarde, without 
looking, replied, "Auto", with German pronunciation. At 1;8 upon 
being told "Licht aus " i^he replied "Light out",< At 1;9 on being 
told tp s^ty'^^'rio«/^nore" she said "ho mahr*',, and at 1;11 o;n being told 

^ at bedtime, "AUe^kleinen Kinder sind jezt im Bett" she replied, 
"All babiek3et|^". These Leopold calls liot trans la tioJtiSp ^ut re- 
placeme^t%f a passively familiar form^by the actively current 
one^ Givea our definition of a translaiibn, however, we may teftt- 
atively assign them to that category, 

It is in the area of syntax and appropriate language usage 
that Hildegarde differs mostfroiti Louis land, as we shall see 
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later, from Mary.XLwpold claims that Hild.Qg^rde mixed German 
words and English words ^'indiscriminately'* in her sentenced* 
An examination of her sentences as reported by Leopold in the«>. 
Ijfhird volume of his book shows that thqre may have been some.- 
thing less than indiscriminate 'mixing. Remembering that her 
father only noted the sentences which hp actually 'heard, it is note- 
worthy that beyond a few pivot type coiistructions, most of her 
sentences at the two words stage v/erej in Englisb, IShe^iiad some 
pivdt-type constructions using th.e Ge^mjan ''mehr" and both "alP' 
and sometimes »'alle". With both "n|ehr". and ^'alP* Her seconc^ word 
was either German or IBiii^giish, although he notes that she uses 
/''more" also. The German^,"alle" j^ay have had a different fun cticJn, 
for it appealed in secoji'd position gather than in first. Her early 
sentences consisted of sentences like "all nass", "all gone"^ "all 
dry ", but "Bath alle" (Bath 'all gone), bath being one of the words 
common to both languages and itide terminate as to which language it 
belonged at that stage. Her English sentences were jtnbre varied 
and showed a wider range of vocabulary. Her German sciences 
were^also represented by other than these pivot-type sentiences. 
(S^e Appendix B) Bitte was her standatd request form in both 
languages. At 21 months she learned please and used it occaaon- 
ally, but preferred at least Vvith her parents, the more common, 
and pe laos more versatile bitte . 

Hildegarde was also very late to learn that she should \^ 
speak German to her father <aAd English to her mother. But un- 
like Louis, Hildegardejjad no reason to fepeak only German or.^^ ( 
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only English at home. Although her father spoke German to her, 
Hildegarde's mother spoke Englishdx) him. Although Hildegarde's 
mother spoke mostly English with her at home, while they were 
in Germany the child had heard<.her mother speaking Gesrman almost 
eon'Stantly. Leopold also notes that Hildegarde^*^'"''mdth:er-'t>^^ 
up quaint expression's of Hildegarde's and used them with her. If 
these expressions were English, German, or mixtures of the two, ' 
they were again used in her environment after she had said th^m. 
Thus, Hildegarde heard language mixing by tJiose around her and 
she also knew that both her father and her mother understood her 
if'^she used both languages in any way she qhose. It may be also 
that Leopold's "indiscriminate mixing*' was^sed with him as a 
different kind of language and not with those that HilSe^ga^^'-'^knew 
spoke only English. During stays with hfer relatives, Leopold notes 
that the child did not hear German for periods of one or two weeks 
at a time. It would surprise me to learn that her speech with her 
relatives was ah "indiscriminate mixture". 

A part of Hildegarde'^s early speech experience was a stay 
for three months in Germany just asj§he was beginning to talk. 
Leopold gives us a careful record^of several things that happened 
then. During that visit, Hildegarde was exposed only to German, 
Prior to th^t ikme, she had unjiferstb><^d both la.nguages equaliy well 
and iryspon|ied similarly to similar 'commands and ganies. At. the 
begiiLing clf t^e visit, Leopold notes the followi^ig incifen^: At 
homll Hildegirde used a clicking sound and turnfed her head to call_ 



the s<t<aif rels and on the command ''Call the squirrels''. /She had 
also used this sound with some can£^.ries that she had at home. 
In Germany, on the command "Ruf den VogeU" She 3?eacted in 
the same way, turning ,her head towards^ iDird that was present 
and' making her clicki^g noise. T?his Surprised Leopold very 
much because the sentence had not been practised. For awhile 
in Germany, she also understood her old familiar English commands 
but towards the end o£ herVisit, she seeme^to have-^foa;gotten liie 
English, and her s peech in Geximan h^ becpmeNpyogressiveiy more 
advanced. On returning to the United States^NgKldegarde had to 
relearn English, a process which Leopold says took several months. 
For awhile after their return, Hildegarde^.s mother continued to 
use German with her t^edause. s^e did not unde^^tfind English. 
Obviously, when she went to Germany, ^flxe was aw9.re of synonyms 
and reacted appropriately in both languftges. She was somehow 
associating different systems with the same response, as nofed 
by her spontaneous jreajjctiQn to, "Ruf 'den Vogel. " Moreover, lit 
s^ems that during her ^tay in Germany sh^'ceased being bili|ig\jal 
knd became monolinguajl German sneaking, "ne^l^arning of | 
English when she yetur^ied was siniiiar to tha^ gf a second lai^^Y^^^" 
age learning experieiice. Theofe is ^a que$;^^n as to when we c 
might caU aHa;5qigt^^ experience in children^f that age 

a second language lea r?aibg^ex peri ence, but what seea:^ed to ; 
characterize it was a period of two or three m^aiiths in yvhich she 
• spoke almost no English at all, and then began s peaking English 
again. Ronjat spoke of Louis's first th'rell^week visit with his 
French relatives as an "incubation period'*' because„he did not 
come back speaking more French, but rather hesitating to say 



nev/ French words. It gv^^s a'ff^r the second visit a few weeks 

later that Louis was called a » 'balanced bilingual".^-* 

^ ' ■ " * " . ' — 

So we have Hildegarde with early bilingual recognition of 
synonyms, also early prodjiction of synonyms, although this came 
a little later than with Lo;uis, atiid eariy translation. Her syntax 
may not have been the 'one system" that Leopold cla^m^ tiiat it 
was, although with him there were certainly sentences which were 
ixiixed, apjd her failure to use exclusively German or English with 
either •'her mother or her father may have been due to other factors 
than just ihe f^ct that she did not realize that there were two langu- 
ages. • Certainly one would expert Jthat if she had /to relearii English, 
there was some idea in her head that "so^ethingf funny was%oing 
on" in the speech c6n;imunity around h(6r, Leoptold mentions that 
during this early period she was ''prepai»in^^^^^^^^^ active bilingualism".. 
?»erhaps we are quibb^ng about definitions,' and this early "prepara- 
tion'» was what I am galling early '^awareness of two systems. Thus 
Hildegai^ej^^lthough her la^nguage experie^nce was different from 
that of Louis shows som^ similarity in biifingu^il development. 

Mary, like Louis, took k<fer |irst A^ords from a common 
vocabulary that we all used^wi^h lier^l' Ev<i*i -ploria at fiirst oased cer- 



tain words with her from E4glish^||E.ep /liftbefore Mary^s first 
birthday I h^rve the following words tffeted l^lner vocabulary: 



do,gi = 


dpggie - ^ 


daediT""^ = 


,daddy 


k^^uk^i 


cdokie 


4 

bebi = 


baby ^; 


. k^ik^ae 


feitty caL.j^^ 


baba ^ = 


' bottle 


babi . = 


mommy 


bu 


boo 
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Evidence that she was developing a diial lexicon eVeri then is 
shown by my entry on that same day that she began using a 
word for "perro" in Spanish, as well as an attempted version of 
"gato". . ' , 

At 1;3 I have the f^J.lowing sample lexicon listed f<rr Mary: 



English 

shoe 
doggie 
'therel 
oh! 

kitty cat 



Spanish 

zapato' 
perro 
ya! 5 
oyl 
gato 



At the same tin^e every word did not have a counterpart in thQ 
other language. For example, she used "Mira'* in Spanish but 
not' "look'* in iEnglish; She used "bite" in English, but no trans- 
lated equivalent in Spanish. At that. time, there wasstill an un- 
differentiated set of words including nfimes' of members of the 
family, "no", and "baby". Before 1;6 she was calling Mommy 
and E^ddy "mama" and "papa" when she was speaking Spanish 

land differentiating the pronunciation of hfer sister% name^ in 

- * " . 

the two languages. 

The early translation that I have for her occurred at 
1;1 in the following m^xmev: She was on her changing table and 

X ' ' ' 0 

i said to her "Mary, ddn't fall. " She responded in Spai^ish 

e ■ ■ 

"Cae. " translating the EnglisljL to the Spaa^ish. She'also seemed 
to be making a conscious effort to sort out which words were a ^ 
part of each system, and^to play games involving the two systems, 
The following represents;^ soii?ttof game that she liked to play 
with words at about the age of 1;4: 
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Mary: ? Que sone? (pointing to item) 
Me: Es to alia. 




Mary: What's that? (pointing to same item) 

Me: That's a toweU ' 

' Mary: ? Que sbne? / 

Mp: That's a towel, 

Mary: ? Que sone ? (insisting, with added emphasis) 

Me: Es toalla. 

, Mary: ? What's that? (now satisfied and continuin'^ thi 

game)^ 

etc,. ^ ' , ' /V . - 

Mary also differentiated according to the people in 'her 

environment. In order to tape her in Spanish consistently, I 

had tP have Gloria play with her a|.one. In that manlier, ' I acquired 

tapes of her in a monolingual Spanish speaking situation. In those 

tapes, her language is Spanish, , in other tapes, we use l^oth lan;gu- 

ages and so does she. ghe never spoke Spanish to her grandparents, 

even though they t;;rieid to persuade her and asked her simple quiestioiis 

in Spanish, of which they speak only a few words with a very strong 

American accent. She refused to ansA^er thei^:|i^^hen they asked her 

questions in Spanish. . 

With me her fiafst language used was u$ually English, 

. ^' * 

although at times she would spontaneoui^ly ad^ess .me in Spanish. 
When I waif speaking Spanish with her, haweyi^r/ she replied in 
» Spanish., A s simple bilingual conversation a|; ^bout 1;4 went as 
follows: ^ 

Me": Mari, quieres leche,? 
. . Mary: Si. 

Me:- Do you want some milk? 
Mary: Yes. 
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On Mary I have more complete data pn her early 
illQcutionary;acts. The act of requesting was usually accompanied 
by a gesture extending her hand towards the item that she wanted 
oy to the place where, that item was usually kept. H^r request 
lorms were not simply franslations of each other, but in some 
cases were language specific. At 1;2 she was using, seven different 
request forms, -not including those in which she named .the item 
that she was requesting. These forms are listed below: 

1) To request a drink when someone was drinking 
' First applied to milk, then to any drink. - 

English: More ^ ' 

Spanish: Mas ■ ' . ' ^ 

2) To request a sample of what a person was eating: 
English: Bite , . . ^ 

Spanish: Quiero (th^re was no inflectional ending on 
« . . • . this word) 

3) General request to be given an article, whether visible 
or no\ i. e. the iteirymay be located in a specific place 

, 3ip,d she is pointing to that location «- to the refrigerator 
for milk, for example, ^ 

English Here I ' * ^ \ ' 

yharik you / 
^ Spanish: Qui<ero|^ ' ; ' ^ [ 
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Of more than passing interest here is the fact that tvvb of her re** 
quest forms in Spanish were from a verb form of the adult langu- 
age^ while her reque^st forms in English are always notms or words 
with other syntactic function^ ^and not verbs. In terms of specific 
languages, thts^^ays that the Spanish verb is more salient than 
English and reflects the fact that tiie verb "querer" in Spanish 
needs neither a subject nor oi^ect to be expressed with it, although 

■ * ' ' ■ 38 . ■ . " - ^ 




'*want'^ in English must have an. object .ex^ate^LSfi^d, (Ih inform^tl 
speech the subjectl and auxiliary are often dropped) For e^^ample, 
to ask a person if he would like something in English, tjti^e follow- 
ing are possible questions: 




want some? 
want some milk? 



(Do you) 
(Do you) 

(Do you) want a bite? 

with ^res^Kand rising pitch on the righti^^lost element in the sentence. 
In Spanish, the^ngle word ^'? Quieres? is a complete sentence 
and could be used tor all of the questions above.^^n English also 



the request made to 
pr<^cec|ed by the dei 



her to give up something Uiat she had was 
Itic "^ere" and the form ^'Herey^ive'it to me" 
was what she heard, with "hare" receiving tij^e^tress. In Spanish, 
the sentence "Dame^rwas used alon^g^wimoUt the deictic element 

before it. In each language it wa6 the perceptually salient part 

■ •' ' ■ ' " ' 7 • 

of the utterance that was used in the illocutionary act. 

In%er early Syntactic development, she consistentj-y joined 

% ■ ' ' L 

words of thC'^ame lahguage. Her deictie function word in Spanish 



wa3 ''jK^iSr^ a syntactic operator and was joined 

w^^^^^Ji^^^^' alr|bs| always In English'^ 'she'used ' 

^■■^^\^'p"^kB in a similaV type construction. On a tape made ^ty/^ 

15 mC^tihs, in both biMnguai and monolingual situatibns there is 
only <mj^ sentence out |of 23- two and three word utterances that 
is mix^d, and that oc'durxed i|i a bilingual situation, where we were 
interchangeably using rbuniiy rablpit" and "conejito'» and trying to 
get her^to say »'conejitb". She said, rather,. '^Mira bunny rabbit. " 
There is no mixing in ^ther monolingual situation. For a sample 
of sentences from^ tfeat tape, see Appendix C. Reviewing the early 
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--- -dev^iopmeiif of the three children, we see that both Loms^and , 

Marvx^hibited air five kinds of J.anguage behavior g,iyen as "ppssi-" 

hie evidence of early awareness of the existence of two language 

systerpis in the environment. No one of these in its-elf proved suf- 

ficient to say that the. child was awai^e, but the existence! of all • 

five adds support .to the hypothesis that the bilingual child may 

be- aware of the two lo^nguages in the pre-speecfi period. By the . r^. 

. m 

time the child is"" using two word .sentences and forming these 

** 

sentences in two languages in ways which are not translitera- , 
tions of ^ach other, then it is possible to say that th^ child h%s 
two grammars which he is developing and.not;^xj.e. Xt is prcb^ably^ 
inevitable that the child in the course of the construction his 
two grammars will make mistakes and trahsfer to one language ^ 
rules. 6f syntax that have proved successful in^'tiie other. The% 

• monolingual child, hov/everr, also makes mislakes in the course 
of developiSig one granmiar, ^ ^ . ^ 

' What about Hildegar^e?, Why was she an exception? She 
did havCoa dual lexicon, and s]|;ie did translate. ^. She did combine 
Swords in< sentences in language specific ways, as well as mi.^ 

• them-* But her expe^ri^nce ^was diffei»efet from that- of the other . 
/'two children.- ExceptVor thre^e months whep^she was in Germany, 

there- was no o$ie in her immediate environmej^^t with whom she 
had to communicate in either langm2t»e. Both p/arents^were bi- 
lingual. ' By the age of 2;6 she was aslcing her father specifically 
how to say words in German, even though she was still mining 
words ixi sentences and not consistency addressing, him in Gerjman. 
So, even when we know that she was aware of two languages, she 
. did' not exhibit aU forms' of behavior that we have listed above -as ^ 
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evidence of awareness of the two systems, C^n we still say^ 
tlfien,*' tiiat sli.e conscious of the two languages at the prer ' 
speech |>eriad? %; Trom Leopold we have well documented evidence 
that bkfofe she began speaking she was' responding to bo ill langu-*^ 



ages, and that she undeirstood the^. But %%_ the age iSf one yea^^ 
she becajtne' a monolingual .German-speaking chil^. Hildegafde's 
need f-or time to l-elearn English at the ag,e of 1;2 is perhaps our 
strongest evidence that these children were aware of twa langu- 
age^ before they began'speaking. Children do no'^; learn words and^ 
sentences from casual contact wi-th the languages. Theti? first words 
are usuallyitiiose.wMch have'beon repeated to them tim^ and time, 
again. From\ill of the words and^entences which are said to thejrn, 
chiid!ren must pick out syntactic and semanti.c features of these 
sentences which will enable them to communicate. And they respond* 

/to these feature^ Wfore they use them, f Small children learning a^ ^ 

i ■ ■ ■ , ♦ ■ 

second language in a natural situation have been known to go for 

some time^ without speaking before they begin to use that second . \ 

language* They hav e to lislTe-:^ and assrmilate^fejatures of the new 

language fiirsL Inj£ants have Keen sh^wn to perceive suprasegmental 

features .of language before they begin to speak. ^At a very early - 

•^ge, they are able to distinguish speech sounds from non-speech 
sounds^ ^ Given %is ability and given e^^uivalent development of two 
language systems in at least two of the subjects, I claim that it xs 
at least possiMle for infants to perceive two discrete lang^ia-ge sys- 

- terns inj;bje42>ri^^ p_f the time lag ^fece^satry 

between compre^nsion anjd production in chiid speech, it is probable 
that they do* 
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Native Languages of Th^e Bilingual Chilji . <». , 

' We ttave claix!ned that the children in this- study may 
be said to have two "native languages In order to support ' 
that claim in light of later development ^f ^ach child it is again 
necessary to define terms and set limits. The term 'native 
language ''^ is clear and unambiguous when used with the person 
"raised/ih a monolingual tBn-v^ironment. For the person raised p 
m a bilingual environment, however, imless we accept the . . 
notion that a person may have more than, one naTtive language, 
we are left wijh only spme artifi<sfial manfier of determinwig which^ 
of the two is a native language. Otie possible solution is to say 
that if a child has a dominia^t -language and a subordinate 



language, >is dominant lai:^gvLage is his 'native language'. 

^ ' ■ , ■ 

' Immediately we run into several^^ifficulties >yith this definition. 
As we hay§ seen with Loi^is, d'ominiance pa'^tterns' in childhood , 
may. shift drastical^, if one is able to (Refine dominance in an 
adequate way. In an adult, it is often easy to declare a d6minant- 
subordinate relation between the languages that the adult speaks. 
This relationship jniy come about in severajL ways: ^ The clearest 
case is t^at in which a first language has been learned >^ell and 
a second language learned imperfectly, with the first language 
being the language which is used the majority of the' time. On 
the' other hand, a person 'may have.learned a^irst language well, 
but through lack of use, over a period of yeaj;^, become dominant 
in a 'second. In/this case the 'native language ' and the 'dominant 
languag>5' are not the same! In the case of a nearly balanced 
bilingual/ the adult's dominant language may simply be thd languag 



in wfei^ has had his most recent language experience. The 
infinite variety of types of adult bilinguals has been discussed ' 
by Mackey (L968) aiid others^. If it is difficult to associate native 
langta^ge >yith' dOji^Qina"n.t language, in the case of adults, it is 
.even more difficult in the case of the^ bilingual child. The langur 
age' acquisition procTes^;;^f the child /is not a synchronic problem, 
but a diachronic one. (The same may belaid fbr iaddlts, but 
it is easier in the case of adults to put a tizirfe-lock on his langu- • 
age competency and declare a c^rtair^ type^pc s^eechNrepresenta- 
tive of that Competency, with confidjm^e that although chang<^ may 
occur, it will not usually be drastic change in a short period of 
.time, ) At what point in the language develoBment of the child do 
,we put a time-lock on his speech and determine for any period 
®f time his language competency? Certainly for the sake of 
discussing emerging grammars, 'we Ao that/at a certain point, 
but Bloom found that even in so doing, cer4ain facets of the child's 
speecih represented syntactic patterns wMch were emerging,' bv^t - 
which could not be call(?;d a systematic paM; of the child's grammar. 
If Hildegarde had been given a language dormnance, test immediately 
after her return from Germany, she would hk^^b<^n declared 
German dominant. Yet/ after only a few. days«back in the English 
speaking environment, her German Was receding and again she was 
becVming English dominant. If the child's linguistic experience 
has been qualitatively differpnt iii each language, his dominant 
language may differ with the subject under discussion. In the case 
of bilingual children,* even the term 'dominapLce!'*is in need of ^ 
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definition. Is it the child's »'most developed^' language? 
According to what criterm, lexical, syntactic, or phonological? 
Is it th(^ lahguag^^dJ^^^^ch^ expresses himself most easily? \^_jr 
This may vary depending on the subject under discussion. vPe!r- 
haps we may^fcilbthe child's dominant language the one in which 
his lJtiought"T^ocess are occurring, as evidenced by his egocentric 
speech'. It is probably true, as in the case of Louis and of Mary, 
that tiie egocentric speech of the bilingual child wijl vary accord- 
ing to what listeners are present in his eiavironment to hear him. 

AH of the abpve questions would simply be matters of 
definition and playing with terms at an abstract level, except 
for the fact ;that in) bilingual programs in the United States to4ay, 
children are b^iaig assigned to different langu'age tracks on the " 
basis ol their 'native language', 'dominant language" or 'mother 
tongue', terms which are ppjD4:ly defined and in the case of trul^y 
bilingual children, ina-^ypli cable. While observing in one. bilingual 
classroom at the second grade level, 'where the children, were 
separated for half of the school day accordiSTgno dominant language, 
rnoticed that, although the .teacher was o6nducting the class in 
Spanish and the children were interact^g with her in Spanish, 
several of them were makiijg their '^asic 

what was happening, id Eabbglish. My personal oJ>i^ervation at t^e 
time was that if these chil|^en whose egocetifric speech was in y 
English (perhaps for my benefit) were in the Spanish language 
. classroom because of a goal -to produce bilinguals wb-o aire edu- 
cated in both their languages, they were welj pbced. Ifp however, 
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they^wex*e placed in the^panish language track through some 
Aotion that the child shouMsbe taught in his dominant langu^ige 
first because of possibiBty ofNhariii to his conceptualizatidn ' 
processes, then/these children Vere misplaced. But at any 
rate, j.t probably would npt matter\/ith these particular children 
one way'^or the other, because they wiwld probably benefit'irom 
instruction in both languages and transfe^ concepts and experiences 

between languages quite well. 

-A 

In support of the idea that bilingual children may have 
two native languages, even though they may beNdominant in pne 
or the other at any point in the process^, of thfeir a;evelopm^nt, 
let us look at the data^om Mary at 3;3. 

A videotape^ was made of Mary with a speak'^r that she 
believed to be monolingual Spanish speaking. The interview was \ 
an unstructured play session with toys that Mary brought frofn 
home. T/hese included a Weebles airport and people and a Fisher- 

0 \ 

price doll house and wooden^clxaracters that go in it. The char- 
'aqters represented animals, children, and adults. There\were 
also •books and a child's set of tables and chairs. The videotape 
was made for two purposes, to get data^from Mary and to in\ 
vestigate the use of videotape as opposed to audiotape for the 
gathering of data from bilingual children. Since only one hour 
of tape was available, the session was conducted in Spanish ben 
cause I knew that in speaking English, which is the'language mpst 
often used in her environment, she never mixes elements froiiq * 
Spanish. What was being investigated was her ability to use S;^anish 
and her willingness to use Spanish, as well as any regulariti^^s in 
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interference patterns from English to Spanish. In other words, 
can we say that Mary is a bilingual child who speaks Spajiish and 
English?.. ' V, 

From a preliminary analysis there are several facts 
about the tape which are very interesting. Of 202 utterances 
which can be understood on that tape,* 152 of them are inlSpanish,, 
37 of them are in English, and only 13 represent some kilnd 6f 
language jxiixing ox what might be called 'interference^' Two of 
these represent what is actually a speech varietv;0frme Spai^sh 
that we use at home. (Ven aca^ 0#K. ? - 'v^ez^O. is use(^) 
a tag question in Spanish) Five senten<^s represent some sortl| of 
phonological interference, e^ g. the uq4 of "re/rigerator" with 
phonetic adaptation, rather than the Sf>anish "refrigerador!^' .Whi^h 
§he also knows', and curiously, the alternating use of English anil 
^Spanish pronunciations of "top", "tapa" using the English i 
phonetics in the Spanish sentence arid the Spanish phonetics in the 
English sentence. Five of the sentences represent lexical subs tir- 
tution of the English word where there is a gap in her Spapish lexi** 
con', e.g. , "fly" and "s^fter"^; The word "under" which she used 
in Ehglish'because she does n\^t know it in Spanish caused a switch 
in the rest of the sentence to E;^g lis h, giving the. sentence "Y el 
libros under the table. " Only one sentence might be identified as 
a slip of the tongue when she was angry and said to the interviewer 
"Se already comio". Of the flnglish sentences, '22 of them were 
heard in the first half hour, and they diminished in number and 
frequency after that. Of the total, IT utterances represent her/ 
conversations to and for her dolls and animals. These were ^ostly 
in English in the beginjaing, but at the end of the hour; these /figures 



were '^speaking Spanish* Nixie of the English utterances were ^ 
to herself, or to nobody in particular, representing some sort 
of egocentric speech. At the end of the hour, these also had de- 
creased, and at one point she stardted a sentehce in which she 
was giving hers^elf directions in English, *l'm just gonna. , , 
looked at the interviewer, sighed, and continued her play with- 
out speech. In the entire session, only two utterances in English 
were actually addressed to the interviewer. 

The preponderance of her speech then in the monolingual 
Spanish situation was in Spanish, with the percentage increasing 
with increasing immersion in that language. It is important to 
a3k about those utterances ii they represent simply a translitera- 
tion of English sentences, or if they represent a language systemat- 
ically different from English as Spanish is systematically different 
from Englishi In other words, does she use one syntax or two? 
Is her Spanish really Spanish,^ or is it a Spanish lexicon imt>dsed 
upon English syntax? Tt^e most glaring deviations from an adult 
Spanish grammar is in the area of inflections. Sometimes she 
uses the correct inflectional ending on the verb and sometimes not. 
Sometimes her article and noun agree^ and sometimes not. In 
other words, this is a picttfre of a system emerging, but not yet 
learned in its entirety. This pattern was noted among Spanish 
speaking chiMren in New Mexico also. (Brisk, 1974) Otherwise, ^' 
her Spanish was systematically different from English. In English;, 
subject pronouns are obligatory, in Spanish, they are almost freely 
deletable. The only ones of Mary's sentences in Spanish to show a 
subject pronoun were those wliere it was corcsectiy placed for emphasis 
with appropriate stress patterns accompanying it, A cpmmon topicaJL^^'' 



ization process in Spanish is accomplished by movement of the ' 

direct object to the front of the sentence. This was correctly 

done in the sentence, »'Y el mono, J donde esta?v'»* the^same 

session, topicalization was accomplished In Englisuh-tey^ shifting 

stress and intonation patterns as she said, "Where is me bananas ? " 

The majority of her full se;ptences were 6ons trufctions with a 

main verb plus an infinitive. Four main verb construdtions were * 

represented, querer + infinitive = w§.nt to; ir a + infinitive = ' 

going to; poder +> infinitive •= can, be able to; and tener que + 

infinitive = have to. All of these have counterparts in English, 

but in English'i the conjoining particle is always the particle "to" 

Ini^panishp some verbs Require no conjoining particle, ^others 

require a specific particle, which is not the equivalent of the ^ 

particle in English. Mapry's language reflects the Spanish syst€tm 

in a different system, with the correct use of dtonjoining particle. 

. The Reflexive pronoun system in Spainish performs a. va?:iety of 

functions which. are performed in English by the particle system. 

For example, where English uses a particle to express t^e change 

of st^te or inchoative notions of "sit down, stand up, go away 

etc. ". Spanish will use a reflexiive construction. Mary's Spanis 

showed an understanding and ability to use the Spanish reflexive 

/ - ... 
system in these fiiiictions in such sentences as "Yo nie voy a dormir 

con el chango", "El avion se ya" and "Quedese en la cama"," Her 

one past tense was correctly formed, h^re probably a prelcurser 

of a system emerging. This showed up in llhe sentences, "Ya 

comio. " andV'Se already comio. " The two copular verbs in - 

Spanish were used correctiy, as in the sentences "No es lajnanana. 



and 'Wo esta el bebito. " All of the above evidence points to the 

fact that Mary is indeed constructiio^ a Spanish grammar aiStis 

not simply laying lexical items fr.om oielan^uage pn top of the 

syntax of the other ^ It also reflects the fact t]hai^1±Li$;|| 

is being learned in a natural way in much the same that a 

monolingual child learns his language. 

Studies of child speech Pxjierto Rico (Gili Gaya 1972) 

show Spanish speaking ^four yeaSr olds to have some^of the same 

gaps in their system in Spa|ii6h tha^t Mary exhibits. Certain 

te^se inflections and wide Use of de^|;riptive adjectives and certain 

prepositions seem to be pr6per£i€Ss^f the language of| the older ^ 

• - ' f.' -i . f 
phild between six and seven years of age, and not often of the-^ 

• ■ ^ ^ .. 

child who is four or under. Except for the ;Eact that the Puerto 
Rican children are more consistent in their use of article and 
noun agreement, Mary's Spanish does jiot deviate greatly in com- 
plexity fronpt that of the four.vy^ar old monolingual Spaiiish speakers. 
The speecli of the New Mexicalx children is even more like thtJt of 
Mary's. They are unsure of |he article +Noun agreement patterns, 
they occasionally misusei es'lS^r in exactly| the same way as Mary 
(e. g. she frequently uses 'i-Yo; estoy la m^m;a. instead of the cor- 
rect "Yo soy la mama. of slJandard adul^ Spanish)i They frequently 
used the logical subject asVthe, actual subject in such impersonal 
constructions as ^^y^ gusta»» instead of "me gusta. Oi^e of Mary's 
sentences from the videotape was*"Yo no gusta. " 

Mary^s Spanish, then is deftnitely Spanish, There is a 
discrepancy, hqweverp between her Spanish and her English, partly 
b^ecause her linguistic experience in English has been so much 
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greater than in Spanish, Her Spanish language experience has . 
been for the most part in the home with occasional trips to the 
store and other places in the local ^ea where people speak Spanish. 
In English, hbwever, she has flown to Alabama, she has watched 
television, she has visited the zoo, she has read more books than 
in Spanish, etc. 

In spite of the fact that Mary has a broader lexical base 
in English than in Spanish, we^must conclude, I be|ieve, thai 
she is also a native speaker*of Spanish, , She has spoken Spanish 
since she began speaking, and her^Sp^i^ish at the age of 3;3 is 
equivalent to that of other bilingual Sp^ttiph speaking children as 
well as many monolingual Spanish speaking children. Additionally)^ 
Mary, acquires ne:^ lexical items in Spanish in a natural way. In 
one incident on the videotape, j the interviewer used with her the ex- 
pression, *'no se arranca", a new term jto Mary. A few minutes 
later, Mary herself in appropriate circt^mst^-nces used the same ^' 
word. In English, her 'grandmother toll her One day, V'Don^t 
bother me. I'm trying to concentrate. Mary was heard to tell 
her older sister a few minutes later, using the worJappropriately, 
'I'm concentrating. " 



ConGlusion and Further Questions 

* In summary, we have shown that children raised in a 
bilingual environment do exhibit behavior which leads us to be- 
lieve that they may be aware at the pre-speecH period of the use 
of two languages in their linguistic environment, and that they 
are capable of constructing from the beginning two grammars and 
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not one. We have also discusse''d the notion that language dominance 
in bilingual children is not a simple one and may not even be 
applicable in the same way that it is used with bilingual adults'. 
Ixx the study of one bilingual child who might be considered domi^- 
nant in one laiiguage, we have shown that she/ indeed doee^Jjave two 
separate grammars, one. for pach language, and that her syntactic 
development in her lesser used language is not in great degree de^ 
viant Jrom that of monolingual speakers of that language and other 
bilingual spealcers of her two languages. We must consider that 

' cljildren taised in a bilingual environment have two native langu- 
agesiiand riot on^.- J!)W'e .rea of course that this conclusion could 
be carried*© the extreme, but any treatment of bilingualism ulti- 

^rfiately ends up with the same problem. There is a point at which 
these c^onclusions do not 'apply, 'because of onfe or another circum«» 
stance. That point, however, is very hard to determine. In this 
case ^,0 in any other discussion of bilingualism, that point will have 
to remain vague and indeterminate. There are bilingual children 
whom we can definitely categorize with the children discussed here. 
There are those we can definitely exclude from that category. 
Somewhere in between the|re is a group where it is not easy to de-» 
termine what is the case. 

Many questions about bilingual language acquisition can be 
jpdised. What are the effects of differing linguistic environments ^ 
on the competence of the bilingual child? How does transfer be- 
tween languages, either negative or positive, work in the bilingual 
child? To what extent can we predict language mipcing*^ in the child 
and what are the constraints on that mixing. Is there directionality 
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•in language mixing that xs .dependent on the linguistic systems 
involved and not on which la^xguage happens to predominate in the 
environment ? Granted that the child,all else being equal, has the 
ability to learn two laij^uage systems at once, what are the con « 
straints, if any, on the child's ability, aiid what help doels he bring 
with him that would'enable him t6 construct two grammars? To 
what extent is the performance of the child in a bilingual langua:ge 
setting a reflection of his competence in the use of two language 
systems? How does tl^ie bilingual child do it? 
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ERIC 



lotes 



1 •**'>"> • ■ ' 

1. In this paper the term bilingualisni has been used to refer to 
the use^d*4)my two languages. It is possible that discussion 
Kere could also be applied to the acquisition and use of three 
Or more langu^j^ges. 1 ^ 

2. This i^ the sentence "auchl vache'^ Ronjat cites^this sentence as 
a rare instance in wtfech a\French word is placed within a 
German sentence. Most of Louis' language irjiixing was 

the other way arouiid, i. e, German words were used with 
French syntactic operatars/^ 

3. B0tt is one of those words which Leopold had difficulty assign- 
ing to one language or the other. Here it could as easily be 

. Eiigli^h as German. ^ 

4. This word later was differentiated when she started putting 
glides on the^English vowels and for awhile she had a word 

' with an exaggerated glide, e. g. , beybiy. as opposed to bebi. 

There and jra were both used to indicate that a task was complet- ' 
^ed, 4epending on the language that she was using at the time. 

6. ? Que sone? was her form for '^Que es? probably from the 
question put to her, "Que son estos? 

7. Later when she was using longer sentences she developed an 
idiosyncratic ic^ques t form of asking and answering the question 
"Do you wnat some milk? Yes. " Still later, when she was form- 
ing correct requests such as "I want some milk" and "please 
may I have some milk? " she had an urgent request form, again 
formulating the request and also the answer that she expected, 
such as "Please may I have some milk? Yes, ma'am. "« t 

8. In a discussion' with a kindergarten teacher in a bilingual piro-^ 
gram, I asked what she did with children who entered the school 
as balanced bilinguals. This teacher had asked thei^same question 

^ to one of the directors of the program and received «the reply, 
"Put him in the track of the language that his naother speaks. " 
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APPENDIX A 
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^ 12 months 
(2 week 
Black F' 



Louis' bilingusLl environment and larri^uaige progress: _ 



Age: . 
* Ip 2 montl3.s 



German 

Mother 
grandmother 
2 maids 
^ aunt 

^ hotel employees 
cation in and clientele 
esft) Mouther' 



Er^ench 

Father 
for 5 weekA - 6 people 
in Ronj^t's^Eamily 

Father 



up to 20jmonths - knows he is more flu en| in "German than 

French. Puts "German words in l'Tench 
' siQntenceSp not vice versa. 



0} 
U 



a 

O"' 

CO 

a 



l;10 . Mother 

(3 weeks with maid 
•French relatives.) 



Father 

Father & Mother of 
family . 
4 children ( 

tie servants - 



I'pli - returns'^hprne - votuntarily speaks Gjferjriian more than 
' Ffench does 'not volunteer new French words until end 
of t^e month. \ '„ 



. .3 Mol^ 
(5 we^s in country maid 
with otinfer relatives) 



^1 



Father 

7 pe'oplp in the family 
butler p cook 
chambe rmaid 



balance. 



ThV two languages equalize 



2;3 • «2;6 



02 
IS 



%Iqther 
nanny p cook / 
maid 



Father 
cook 
manny 



Z;9 " uses French words in German sentences^ rarely vice 
versa. Monologues are in French. 



2;10 - 2;11 
(a month in Paris 
w/his Fr.' grand- 
mother) 



Grandmother 

mother 

aunt 



everyone else 



Moncflogues in Frenchp little progress in German/ 




3;7 (at; horhe) 



grandmother, 
mother, aunt, 
nan ny 



fatherp maid, cook 



balance 



3;9 - languages again equalize and remain equalized. 



» Monologues in both languages, takes part in atiult conversation/ 
in a'ppropriate alnguage. Corrects adults for language mixing 
inappropriate usage/ v 




APPENDIX B 



Samples of Hildegarde^s sentenci^^^nTrbm I;7*r 1;U 



English 


Li erinan 


iViivi^'BCi or inaeter- 
iiiina 


poor mama 


a r me r wa uwau 




poor papa 


armer Mann 


D owft , b X t te . ' 4, 


naughty rockaby baby 


nein> nein, mama 


ijitte up . . 


pretty dress 


hasebett , ^ 


Bitte dress 


pretty coat 


wisch alD 


vBuch book ) away 


by-by * 


S^chuhev a us? . ^ 


my aui . 
water aui 


this^ bottle ' 


me in B £i,l^ \ 


go away 


Dada wascht 


aU*nass 


walk in 


Frau mmmm (eats) 


big ^Dauen 


push in 


F r i tz chen s teh t 


light aus 


throw away 


M^ma baden 


this zu ' 


cover-up 


Mama kuss 


door zu 


lie down 


Papc/patsch 


> batn (or Jd3(u; aiie 


* watch mama ,^ 


Mary Alice's wehweb alle 


Don't speil, miau 


dress me 


Da is t e s ' ' 


I Speil Nackeciie 


this on 


|Dicken Bauch waschen ^ 


Papa make Bau 


my stocking 


Mama shh mehr 


M^hr light 


I do 


"Mama jpnohr shh 


No mehr » ■ 


this mine 


Papa mehs:^ baden ' 




this chirch ^ 






mama ne hat 






all piece broke 






I see you 






door open 


. 0 




all through < 






all gone 


^ M \ 





Pivot type words in which mixes lexical items more often 
German 



Bitte 

]^<phr 

alle 

zu ^ 

a,uf 

aus 



English 

all 
big 



Appendix c 



Mary^s sentenceip ffogsn first tape, age 15 months; 



English 



Spanish 



Mixed 



/rh,ere's the doggie 
" " flower 

. bunny 
/" , " baby 
^' 0 " open 

This is the baby 

My baS'a'^ ^ « . 
..fei'ejre, mama 
*T h/^t Mommy 
Hi| baby 
»V Daday 

Is that Abbie? 



Alli'^es'-^ 



Dame ninb 



ay, bonito 

Mira b®bi , 
• " zapato 

Bebi zapato 
vestido 



Quiero pajaro 
rhas jugo - 
no m^s jugo 

Abbie mi-rrii 




Mira bunny r?ibbit 



APPENDIX D 
Mary's SpanisK at 39 months; 



Senten<;eif where mixing pccurred (13 out of 202 utterances) 



Ven aca, /^ O/K. ? 

Yo quiero hacer potty . 



Mira en el refrigerator , 
Y el top (two times) 
Give m^ia^.tapap tapa (two tiiries) 



Mixing in standard usage in the home; 



phonological alterations 



Lexical substitution 



Y el lib^s under the table 
dQu^en va de fly ? (two times) 
EUos van a steer (twd times) 
Si, stickers 



Unexplained 



Se already comio 




Sampled of grammatical Spanish sentences; 

a dormir alia - 
Es^^^ppijf mi pdr mi cama 
No es la mafiana o v 
E sta es mi cama , 
Y el bebito va a dormir 
NQ.^estcC el bebito 
No tiene hambre, 
? Tienes hambre? 
Ya comio"^ , " 
Se puede pomer banana ' 
Todos a dormir 
Quiere dormir con^el oso 
El avion se va ^ 
Yo'^qAy.ero dormir aqui 
Dejalo artii/ ^ . , ^ 

Yo voy a dormir aqui 
/Di^nde esta mi ninito? 
No puedo , , ' 

Me voy a sentar aqui 



Porque tienen que dor2:riir. 

Es noche todavia. / 
Ella grita mama^ f^ama. . 
Si, se arranca. / 
Yo me voy a dormir con el 
chango. 



